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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the 


Sweet, Orr & Co., OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 
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SWEET, ORR & CO., 


the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 





United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 
All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 


Conditions. 

q Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
: label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 
3 ing the name of «SWERT, ORR & CO.” ; 
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In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 
ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 


RHODE ISLAND PERKINS HORSE SHOE Co.. 


qa Perkins Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes. 
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Snow, Road or Trotting Shoes. 
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oo. 0. Mule and Jack Shoes. 
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“PERKINS” Light, Medium and Heavy Patterns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. U.S. A. 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AUGUST, 1895. . 6. 


Vou. II. 


“We will speak out, we will be heard, 
Though all earth’s systems crack ; 
We will not bate a single word, 
Nor take a letter back. 
We speak the truth, and what care we 
For hissing and for scorn, 
While some faint gleaming we can see 
Of freedom's coming morn?” 
= aE T ETRE EAE 
The Telegraph in England. 
BY JUDGE WALTER CLARK. 

As taxes upon the diffusion of intelligence among 
men and deficiences in the postal service affect every 
one, I condense the following from the official report 
on the workings of the government telegraph in Eng- 
land, made to our government by the United States 
consul at Southampton, England, and printed in the 
last number of the ‘* Consular Reports.”’ 

He says: ‘‘On January 29, 18go, all the telegraphs 
in the United Kingdom were acquired by the govern- 
ment from the corporations which had previously oper- 
ated them, and thenceforward became an integral part 
of the postoffice. The English people owed this great 
measure in their interest, like so many others, to Mr. 
Gladstone, who bore down all opposition from the 
companies, who were making big profits. ‘Till then 
the districts paying best had ample service, though at 
high rates, (as is still the case with us), while whole 
sections of the lines of railway were destitute of tele- 
graphic facilities. The government at once extended 
the telegraph to all sections and reduced the rate to 
one cent a word. The following is the result: In 
1870, under private ownership, 7,000,000 individual 
Messages and 22,000,000 words of press dispatches 
were annually sent. Now, that the telegraph is oper- 
ated by the postoffice, the annual number of individ- 
ual messages sent is 70,000,000, (ten times as many), 
and over 600,000,000 words of press dispatches, (thirty 
‘times as many), are used. This, at a glance, demon- 
Strates the overwhelming benefit to the public of the 
change and their appreciation of it.’’ 

The press rates have been reduced so low that every 
weekly country paper can afford to print the latest 
_ telegraphic dispatches as it goes to press, and a tele- 
| Staph or telephone is at every country postoffice. In 
_ London the telegraph has largely superseded the mail 
for all the small and necessary details of life—to 
@mnounce that you are going to dine at a certain 
house, or to inform your wife that you are detained 


on business and not to keep dinner waiting, and the 
like—over 30,000 telegrams being sent daily in that 
city alone. The following is quoted from the consul 
verbatim: 

‘‘The service is performed with the most perfect 
punctuality. It is calculated that the average time 
employed to-day in the transmission of a telegram 
between two commercial cities in England varies from 
seven to nine minutes, while in 1870, under private 
ownership, two to three hours were necessary. The 
rate of one cent a word includes delivery within the 
postal limits of any town, or within one mile of the 
postoffice in the country. Beyond that limit, the 
charge is twelve cents per mile for delivery of a 
message. The telegraph being operated as a constit- 
uent part of the postal service, it is not possible to 
state how much profit the government receives from 
it, but the English government does not consider that 
it should be treated asa source of revenue. It regards 
it as a means of information and education for the 
masses, and gives facilities of all kinds for its use 
and its extension in all directions.”’ 

This unbiased and impartial report, officially made 
to our government, is worthy of thought and con- 
sideration. It may be added that in every civilized 
country except this the telegraph has long since been 
adopted as one of the indispensable agencies of an 
up-to-date postoffice department. Even in half-civil- 
ized (as we deem it) Paraguay they have better postal 
facilities than we, for the postoffice there transmits 
telegrams at one cent a word and rents telephones at 
one dollar per month. 

At present, owing to high rates, forty-six per cent 
of all telegrams in this country are sent by speculators 
(who thus get an advantage over producers), and only 
eight per cent are social or ordinary business messages. 
In Belgium, where the government rate is less than 
one cent per word, the social and ordinary business 
messages between man and man are sixty-three per 
cent of the whole. Figures could ndt be more elo- 
quent as to the vast benefit this confers upon the great 
mass of the people, who bear the bulk of the burdens 
of government and receive so few of its benefits. With 
the telegraphs and telephones operated by our post- 
office, at moderate rates, say five, or even ten, cents 
per message, a similar change would take place here. 
Individual and news messages would increase ten to 
thirty fold, as elsewhere — and probably more — and 
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the monopoly now held by speculators would cease. 
The average telegraph rates now charged in this 
country average, by the reports to congress, thirty-one 
cents per message—three times the average rates in 
all other countries under postoffice telegraph service 
—and experts say that our government could probably 
afford, with the vast increase in business, a uniform 
rate of five cents, as the average cost of a message is 
about three cents. 

The telegraph plants now in use could be superseded 
by the government, according to experts, with a supe- 
rior plant at $35,000,000, while the present corpora- 
tions are strangling commerce to earn heavy dividends 
on a watered stock of over $150,000,000. According to 
English experience, the transfer of the telegraph to 
the postoffice department would result — First, In a 
uniform rate of ten cents for ten words between all 
points, or possibly less. Second, An increase in indi- 
vidual messages of at least ten for every one now sent. 
Third, An increase in press dispatches of thirty words 
or more for every one now sent. Fourth, A popular- 
ization of the telegraph for all uses, social or business. 
Fifth, An increase in the promptness of delivery, the 
average there being seven to nine minutes, as against 
two to three hours formerly. Sixth, No section would 
be destitute, but at each one of the 70,000 postoffices 
there would be a telephone or telegraph. 

By adopting the telephone at most postoffices, instead 
of the telegraph, the increase in the number of post- 
office employes would be inconsiderable. ‘The vast 
influence of the great telegraph monopoly can be used 
for political purposes by coloring news, and in more 
direct ways. When the telegraph service is made a 
part of the postoffice and placed under civil serv.ce 
rules, and subject to the direct force of public opinion, 
the experience in other count ies has been that it exerts 
no more power on party politics than the army or judi- 
ciary. Originally, the telegraph (from 1844 to 1847) 
belonged to the postoffice. When it was abandoned 
to private corporations on account of its supposed 
expense, Henry Clay, Cave Johnson, and other lead- 
ers of both parties, had the foresight to foretell the 
mischief done in abandoning an essential govern- 
mental function to private monopoly. 

To prevent this great benefit of a modernized postal 
service being given to the masses and preserve to con- 
solidated capital control of the most efficient avenues 
of intelligence, with the great advantages thus given 
to that element, in addition to the enormous tolls it 
can thus levy on the rest of the nation, there is prac- 
tically only the inexorable will of one powerful and 
exacting corporation, which has fastened itself on the 
body politic. It is the oldest trust in this country. It 
is the pioneer on which so many others have patterned. 
It is the most burdensome, because its oppressive tolls 
restrict communication between men, and is a tax on 
knowledge. It is illegal (since the constitution requires 
congress to establish the postoffice) to leave this most 


essential function of a modern, up-to-date postal service 
in the hands of private corporations. It is a source of 
gigantic emoluments to them, while the government 


restricts its postal services to antiquated and more dila- 
tory processes. It is no wonder that such a postal ser- 
vice is not self-sustaining and shows an annual deficit, 
while the telegraph companies pay enormous divi- 
dends. In other countries, where the telegraph is a 
part of the postoffice, that department shows annual 
profits. But the monopoly fastened on us is entrenched 
in the sympathy of all other trusts. It has the support 
of the metropolitan dailies, (all owned by large capi- 
talists), who’ fear the competition of dailies in small 
towns, and of the weeklies, if news should become 
free, and its transmission cheaper, over a government 
postal telegraph. It is backed by the powerful lobby 
it constantly maintains at Washington, paid from the 
excessive telegraphic rates still exacted, in this coun- 
try alone, of a long-suffering and too-patient people. 
And, not least, it is said that it distributes franks to 
every senator and every member of congress. Low 
many accept these favors and how many are influenced 
by them noone knows except the corporation officials, 
but that they do know may be seen from the fact that 
tenders of such favors have not ceased. 
sanidetipenes 
That Surplus Product. 
BY AUG, M’CRAITH. 

Given freedom in production, equal wages will result 
regardless of unequal capacities. 

By ‘freedom in production’’ is meant, equal liberty 
to exercise our powers upon nature's supplies,—land 
and ideas. (The word ‘‘land’’ embracing mines, for- 
ests, air, water, sunlight; the word ‘‘ideas’’ applying 
to invention and exchange). 

By ‘equal wages’’ is meant, the average product of 
all labors,—the quotient of social production. 

By ‘‘unequal capacities’’ is meant, the differences in 
skill, both mental and physical. 

If the above statement is true, it refutes the fol- 
lowing : 

That, to secure our product,— 

Machinery must be owned by the collectivity; 

The wage system abolished; and 

Private property denied. 

Let us repeat: Given freedom in production, equal 
wages will result regardless of unequal capacities. 

We will analyze this by a simple hypothesis: 

A, B and C are engaged respectively in the produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton and iron. In a given time A 
produces 10 of wheat; B, 10 of cotton, and C, 15 of 
iron; or 

One hour of A’s labor equals to of wheat. 

One hour of B’s labor equals to of cotton. 

One hour of C’s labor equals 15 of iron. 

Their capacities are different, C being able to pro- 
duce 5 more than A or B in the same time. C thus 
secures a surplus product--capital—of 5. It is claimed 
that this capital (which we can liken to the advantage 
of a machine) will enable C to exploit A and B in the 
process of exchange. Here is the reasoning: B desires 
to exchange with A, but C, having a surplus, overbids 
him. C will give 12 to A for 10, whereas B can only 
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offer ro. Therefore, if B wants wheat from A he must 
also give 12, and the extra 2 must be secured by work- 
ing overtime, or, as we call it, ‘long hours.” This is 
a hardship on B. He is compelled to give A more 
than his wheat is worth. Therefore, is he robbed by 
the competition of C. But what are the facts? That 
this much-decried competition would send others into 
the production of wheat and cut down A’s price to 
cost, to 10; or, that B himself, in an extremity, would 
eventually engage in the production of wheat rather 
than submit toextortion; or, again—and best—C, with 
his remaining surplus of 3, would compete with A for 
the cotton of B. He gives B 12 for 10, with the result 
that 4 of his surplus has been expended upon A and B. 
Which shows that: If C would derive benefit from 
his higher skill, he must consume its product himself, 
which can work injury to no one. The moment he 
puts it upon the market he parts with it, and wages 
rise generally. In equality, wages are always propor- 
tional to talents, and are ‘‘the reproductive consump- 
tion of the laborer.’ Wages must equal production 
when monopoly is disallowed and natural laws are 
given play. 

This same illustration can also be adapted to inven- 
tion. If A, by the aid of machinery, should produce 
more wheat he would reduce the labor of all. .How? 
If he continued to demand the same price for wheat, 
because of the reduced amount of labor required, 
others would engage in wheat raising and compete 
with him. (This, of course, cannot operate to-day, 
owing to land and patent monopoly). A cheapening 
of any product lessens the exchange amount required 
of individuals in other pursuits; and to make up this 
latter deficiency—in iron and cotton, say—other work- 
ers are employed; thus, under freedom, would the 
benefit of an invention distribute over the entire com- 
munity. 

As Proudhon has stated it: ‘‘As the product of one 
laborer can be paid for only in the product of another 
laborer, if the two products are unequal, the remain- 
der—or the difference between the greater and the 
smaller—will not be acquired by society; and, there- 
fore, not being exchanged, will not affect the equality 
of wages. ‘There will result, it is true, in favor of the 
stronger laborer a natural inequality, but not a social 
inequality; no one having suffered by his strength and 
productive energy. In a word, society exchanges only 
equal products —that is, rewards no labor save that 
performed for her benefit; consequently, she pays all 
laborers equally; with what they produce outside of 
her sphere she has no more to do than with the differ- 
ences in their voices and their hair.’ 

‘‘But,’? some of our readers will say, ‘‘what of 
trusts?’’ Our effective and injurious trusts are the 
result of established monopoly and undue privilege, 
granted by our representatives. Those that are not 
will sooner or later be reached by the people acting in 
individual capacity. The trust, where it has not low- 
ered prices, is now looked upon by all classes as a 
common enemy and the sale of its product injured. 
Dangerous trusts are possible where competition is 


denied by vicious legislation. And it is well to 
remember that most of that which is called compe- 
tition to-day is really legal exploitation. That colos- 
sal thief, the Standard Oil Trust, thrives on land, 
money and transportation monopoly. 

“Given freedom in production, equal wages will 
result regardless of unequal capacities.’’ 

Then, why state monopoly? 





Socialism in the United States. 
BY HERBERT MILLER. 

The feeling of wage-earners, i. e., of the vast major- 
ity of the people of the United States, is growing 
somewhat more favorable toward socialism. The atti- 
tude of dislike and intolerance towards the idea is 
passing away, and they are becoming more willing to 
listen. The increasing power of great combinations of 
capital, and the increasing hopelessness of the wage- 
earner’s ever becoming an employer is rapidly bring- 
ing about this change of heart. He is now ready to 
listen to anything that promises to deliver him from 
the ever-narrowing walls of his prison-home. 

One of the chief cries raised to prejudice the Amer- 
ican worker has been: ‘‘ Socialism is a foreign thing; 
it is un-American, not * ‘ted to our soil or our condi- 
tions. It did not originate with us, and, therefore, we 
have no need of it.”’ 

If this were true, it would but be a poor argument, 
but it is utterly false. The declaration of independ- 
ence, the constitution of the United States, the stat- 
utes of the several states and of congress, our law and 
our living are saturated with the spirit of socialism. 
Socialism is the ownership of all for all, and its aim 
is economic equality. On that principle the whole 
structure of our government rests. The principle has 
been vilely betrayed by class legislation and corrupted 
courts ; but it must reassert itself, as a tree will grow 
upward when left to the free influences of earth and 
air. 

By the common law, the right of eminent domain, or 
the supreme right to the control of the land, belongs 
to the people. The ownership of the land by the peo- 
ple is one of the chief principles of socialism. By the 
declaration of independence it is asserted that ‘‘all men 
have a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”’ That a// men, a// the citizens and workers of 
our country, may enjoy these rights, is the chief aim 
of socialism. 

All state and national legislation is based upon the 
avowed principle of equal justice to all. Wherever 
this principle is violated, and it has been often out- 
raged, the unjust laws must perish, or the nation will 
be rent with internal strife. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of socialism is equal and exact justice to all. 

Our statute books are written over with socialistic 
legislation. Whenever an appropriation is made for 
army, for navy, for public improvements, for signal 
service, for the expenses of government, for the post- 
office, for education—any tax levied for what is believed 
to be for the general welfare—is socialistic legislation. 
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It is taking a part of the property of all for what is 
believed to be for the benefit of all. 

We live in the midst of socialistic institutions, estab- 
lished and carried on at public expense. When, in a 
home protected by a socialized fire department, a Chi- 
cago wage-earner rises in the morning, he washes him- 
self with socialized water ; after drinking his coffee, 
made also with socialized water, he steps out into a 
socialized street, swept and cleaned with socialized 
machines. He may put a letter into an iron box that 
will be carried for him to San Francisco or Berlin by 
a socialized postal system. If it be a week-day, his 
wife will presently send his children to a socialized 
school. If it be Sunday, all may go to a socialized 
park to see the socialized grass, flowers and the ani- 
mals of the ‘‘ zoo ;”’ or to the socialized art institute to 
see the socialized statuary and pictures ; or, our wage- 
earner may go to the socialized public library to read 
what he pleases of the world’s socialized literature, 
which he may also take to his home to read at his 
small leisure. 

And, yet, men say that socialism is a foreign idea— 
un-American—when they live in the midst of it and 
some of their best blessings come from it! If they 
only had more of it they would be so much the hap- 
pier—and that is what the socialist is aiming at. 

Every combination for the benefit of society is social- 
istic. Every member of the American Federation of 
Labor who has joined that organization to better his 
economic condition by combination with its other 
members, is so far a socialist. 

But socialism, it will be said, means the ownership 
by the people of the means of production and distri- 
bution. Very true, and in the instances I have cited 
from Chicago, the people own the water system, the 
streets—where they have not foolishly abandoned them 
to private corporations, the public library, the parks, 
the art institute ; as the people of the United States 
own the postal system and the school houses of the 
land, and wherever the people own things aren’t they 
much more fairly and better served than when private 
individuals and corporations own them? and wouldn’t 
it be much better for all if the people owned all? 

The truth is, we are living in the midst of socialistic 
institutions which our own hands have created and 
which they sustain. Socialism is the wage-worker’s 
best friend. ‘The more he has of it the better off he 
will be. 

What is true of Chicago is true of many another 
city ; and when each city owns its light, as well as its 
water, then will each wage-earner have light cheaper 
and better than now; when each city owns its street 
railways, he can ride more cheaply to and from his 
work ; when the whole country owns its railroads, his 
food and the manufactures of the world will be brought 
more cheaply to his door; when the people own the 
machinery, the wage-worker will get the full fruit of 
his toil; when the people own the land, there will be 
none idle by compulsion—no strikes, no monopolies— 
there will be enough for all, and all will have enough. 

And with every advance in ownership of water, light, 
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heat, transportation, machinery, land, the economic 
and social condition of the wage-earner is improved 
—work is assured, wages are increased, the number 
of the idle is decreased, competition is lessened, the 
hours of labor grow fewer, the physical, inteliectual 
and moral condition of the worker grows always better. 

And yet some people say—are they simply blind, or 
are they the friends of monopoly ? — that socialism is 
un-American ! 


The Farm Laborer. 
BY NEIL LOVE. 





Since leaving my father’s home and farm, fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, I have been engaged, the greater 
part of my time, as a farm laborer, and for that reason, 
if for no other, my interests are identified more with 
that class of wage-earners and my sympathies extend 
toward them more than to others. I often wondered 
what cruel fate it could be that destined the lot of our 
class of toilers to such obscurity—a class more indis- 
pensable, I might truthfully say, than any other, and 
yet they are so sadly neglected ! 

Toiling from early morn until late at night, often 
without the associations that fall to the lot of other 
workmen who live in a more social atmosphere ; 
deprived of the privileges enjoyed by other workers 
whose working-day has been limited, thus giving them 
an opportunity to have an existence more than ani- 
mal; scarcely recognized as a member of a distinct 
industrial class, unless in burlesque, he is represented 
in the roll of nonentities, the symbol of insignificance 
iu society—a perfect nobody. Is it any wonder that 
the farm laborer should be dissatisfied with his lot, 
and hope that better treatment might be in store for 
him in the future? 

I have been interested in the great labor movements 
of the world, the magnitude of which I often think is 
destined to bring about conditions marking one of the 
the greatest eras in its history. Now, why should the 
neglect of one great industrial class retard this move- 
ment, or why should their ignorance of the true con- 
dition of things connected with it prompt them, as it 
often does, to oppose it? 

Allow me to mention some reasons why the farm 
laborer’s interests should be recognized by other work- 
men: First, I would give the preference to that divine 
feeling of sympathy that we should all have towards 
each other, and a desire which we should possess to 
uplift our fellow-beings. Second, The interests of the 
farm laborer are identical with the interests of all other 
workingmen. The same conditions that injure him 
hurt others. If farm laborers are compelled to work 
sixteen hours a day they prevent the employment of 
other workmen who could otherwise secure work had 
the workday on the farm been shortened to eight, or 
even ten, hours. 

The want of time to improve his mind makes the 
farm laborer the victim of those whose one great aim is 
to keep the masses in ignorance and thus fortify them- 
selves in the positions they have so ignobly obtained. 

A great many of the farm employes are prejudiced 
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against labor unions, although always in sympathy 
with any means employed to better their condition, 
and particularly in reference to shortening of their 
day of labor, yet, through the misrepresentation of 
the aims of such unions by the newspapers of the day 
and other sources of information, they are lacking botlr 
in knowledge of and in sympathy for labor unions. 

When the voting power and influence of farm labor- 
ers are considered, they should not be used as the tools 
of aspirants for office. The number of farm laborers 
is each year augmented by the addition of many who 
owned farms of their own, but who lost them through 
the depression in trade during the last few years. 

Such a class of workers should not be left in igno- 
rance of the power of organized effort if it is possible 
to educate them in the truth. 

The kind of service demanded of the farm laborer 
should make him worthy of recognition by other work- 
ingmen, whether skilled or unskilled. I am fully aware 
of the fact that farm laborers are often relegated, by 
the skilled workmen, to the ranks of unskilled labor- 
ers, but this is a great mistake. The farm laborer does 
not serve a term of years in apprenticeship as trades- 
men do, yet the services demanded of him by his 
employer presupposes that he has received an educa- 
tion in farming, not for a term of years, but from 
childhood, and the standard of his qualification is 
yearly getting higher. 

The farming industry is yearly becoming more and 
more monopolized by the wealthier classes ; the small 
farmer is giving way to the wealthier farmer. Many 
who, a few years ago, labored on their own farms are 
now farm laborers. 

A number of years ago the farm laborer in this coun- 
try was generally a young man starting in life, who 
expected, in a few years, to save enough of his earn- 
ings to buy a farm of his own in some remote district. 
Now, on account of the wild lands of the west being 
chiefly settled, or held by speculators, his prospects of 
becoming a land owner are lessened, and the farm 
laborers are thereby made a more distinct class than 
formerly, and, lacking organization, they grow more 
helpless as their number increases. 

Having read the FEDERATIONIST since its first issue, 
I have been deeply interested in the cause it so nobly 
sustains. What more noble mission could it have than 
agitating the emancipation of the wealth creators of 
the world? I have often hoped that its pages might be 
perused by every wage-worker in America. Could this 
not be brought about? It is useless to hope for union 
among the workingmen of this country if their news 
reading is limited to the press representing the inter- 
ests of capital, because misinformation is the chief 
cause that prevents the progress desired by the advo- 
cates of united labor everywhere. 

I would be pleased to receive some suggestions 
through the columns of the FEDERATIONIST, or by 
private letter, from any person interested in the wel- 
fare of farm laborers of the United States, in regard to 
the prospects of organizing them, and the best method 
to do it. I remember reading an article, a short time 


ago, in the FEDERATIONIST, in reference to farm work- 
ers, and I thought the writer of that article might be 
prepared to give some suggestions in the interest of 
farm toilers, 

To-night, I write this article after my day’s work. 
Where I am employed we work from 4:30 a. m. to 8 
p- m., with the exception of the time we are at our 
meals. Under such circumstances it could not be sup- 
posed that I, or any other farm laborer, will exhibit 
much literary talent, but the merits of the farm labor- 
er’s appeal for relief from cruel and degrading environ- 
ments will, I am sure, attract more attention at the 
hands of readers than will literary defects. 

——— + - eee 
Patriotism and Patriotism. 
BY GEO. A. SMITH. 


There is no word more perverted, no word more 
maligned, than the word patriotism. In the lexicon 
of the day, patriotism consists in submitting one’s self 
to the will of the money power, to be used for the 
advance.uent of property interests in which one can 
have no share, or in howling one’s self hoarse over a 
mean imitation of ‘old glory,’’ while a two-penny 
bunch of imported fire crackers snap out an accom- 
paniment. The one of these is known as true patriot- 
ism, the other as jingo patriotism, but either is accept- 
able to our masters. The money power is cosmopol- 
itan —it knows no country, therefore, it knows no 
patriotism, and cares for none, save as that of its 
dupes redounds to its benefit. 

In 1861, when the signal gun of Sumpter sounded 
through the land, the people rushed to arms to save— 
what ?—not their country, certainly, but the money 
power’s country. The rank and file of the army was 
made up of workingmen—honest men; their's, then, 
was true patriotism, though misapplied. The capital- 
ists, the money power, sat back and pulled the strings 
and lined their coffers. It took commissary contracts 
and munition contracts, and speculated, not only in 
cotton and provisions, but on the lives of the people, 
and, when the war was over, the soldiers returned to 
their homes to find their places filled by contract 
laborers, admitted under the Sherman contract labor 
law of 1864, and the money power entrenched as 
never before; and then, the country saved, the sharks 
tied it up into neat parcels and divided it.up among 
themselves. And they talked of patriotism; they 
patted the old soldier on the back with one hand 
and called him blessed, while with the other they 
took a mortgage on his farm; they gave him a pen- 
sion and made him and his sons and daughters pay 
for it. He had been so easily duped that they took 
courage and shifted the entire burden of taxation to 
his shoulders. To-day he is waking up, and realizing 
the bitterness and injustice of it all, and finding that 
their first brand of patriotism will no longer work, 
the money power is trying the second; they are drill- 
ing our boys and girls in school, and even Sunday 
school, into mimic soldiery; they are raising the flag 
on public school houses; they are resoluting against 
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foreign flags being raised on American soil, and, in 
fact, are exhibiting every phase of the jingo article. 
“If of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are ‘it might have been,’ 
More sad are these we daily see 
‘It is, but hadn’t ought to be.’ "’ 

So much for patriotism as it stands to-day. Now, 
what should it be? Patriotism should be a combina- 
tion of pure selfishness and brotherly love. A queer 
combination, certainly, but when I say selfishness I 
speak advisedly. There should be selfishness suffi- 
cient to overcome duplicity on the part of the money 
power—selfishness enough so that when a scheme is 
broached under the guise of patriotism the laboring 
man will stop and say, ‘‘Where is this going to benefit 
me and iy fellows?’”’ 

Every effort to advance the masses must of necessity 
be patriotic. Every raise in wages gained is an act of 
patriotism. Every struggle for shorter hours and bet- 
ter homes is the height of patriotism, and all of this 
because it makes better men and women, and in better 
men and women we find the only hope of better citi- 
zenship. 

In the past, patriotism has been appealed to to 
protect American industry by taxation, the burden of 
which falls upon the workers. If the laboring men 
would but look at it in the proper light, they have 
right in their hands a protection to American indus- 
tries that protects with equal force the employers and 
the employed, and the burden of which falls upon all 
alike. Irefertothe UNION LABEL. Not one cent’s 
worth of goods bearing the labels of the federated 
trades of America can be purchased that is made on 
foreign soil or by foreign labor, therefore the patron- 
age of the label offers the only effectual, fair and con- 
sistent protection of American industries, and is most 
highly patriotic. Let the people who are blowing their 
breath away in jingo patriotism, or who have been the 
dupes of the money power and expending foolishly a 
force of true patriotism, give their attention to advo- 
cating and pushing all union labels at all times, and 
they will show a patriotism which, if followed up, will 
place America as near paradise as a country inhabited 
by mortal man can come. 

BOOM PATRIOTISM! BOOM THE LABEL! 

netiediiedl 


Talking of Interest. 
BY PAUL TYNER. . 

It was in a Pullman sleeper between Denver and 
Omaha, and I was awakened by the sound of voices in 
the opposite section; the voices of two early birds who 
didn’t care whether the rest of the car slept or heard. 
They were talking about some mine in Colorado and 
the effect the opening up of a new lead would have on 
the price of the stock. The way they talked showed 
greater familiarity with markets than with mining, 
and the conversation did not particularly interest me 
until one of the speakers—evidently the younger, from 
his clearer tone and sharp, nervous delivery—com- 
mented on the bleak and desolate prospect from the 
car window. We were crossing the Nebraska plains, 


where last year’s crops had been destroyed by pro- 
tracted droughts and the population had, throughout 
the fall and winter, been famine-stricken — starving, 
even after car-loads of provisions had been sent to them 
by the charitable and prosperous people of a happier 


-section, while the railroad corporations haggled about 


‘*rates.’’ I, too, lifted my head from my comfortable 
pillow and looked out on the dreary vista of blighted 
fields, scattered houses and utter barrenness, only 
emphasized by the appearance of an occasional half- 
starved cow or horse trying vainly to satisfy its hunger 
by cropping the sparse brown herbage. Some thought 
of the men and women and the little children in those 
sad gray farm houses must have crossed the mind of 
the younger man. He was a typical board of trade 
operator, slim, natty, black moustached, alert, eager- 
eyed, and not much over thirty. e 

‘“These people must have had a pretty hard time 
lately,’’ he ventured, speculatively. 

His companion was about a score of years his senior, 
and was stouter and shorter of neck, but well preserved 
for his years, a “‘ high liver,’’ judging by his ‘“ high”’ 
color, and there were burrs on his English; he was 
well groomed, and expensively, but tastefully, clothed, 
the only article of jewelry conspicuous being a big 
white solitaire on the little finger of his left hand. 
Altogether a fair type of the successful Chicago bus- 
iness man, his air of ‘‘ knowing it all’’ being finely 
expressed in a certain wise cocking of the head on one 
side, a pursing up of the lips, a pulling of the ends of 
his moustache, and most of all, by a habit of prefacing 
and punctuating his statements with little, dry, short 
grunts that seemed to convey an unquestionable sense 
of personal importance. 

‘*There’s no need of their having such hard times 
if they only had a little sense,’’ he said, with a con- 
descending glance at the outer aridness, ‘‘ but you 
can't drive sense into a Nebraska farmer’s head with 
a mallet. I know them pretty well, as I made the 
beginning of my pile operating in these lands. Over 
and over again I’ve said to a farmer: ‘You know per- 
fectly well you’re likely to have a bad year any time, 
but you go right on as if such things as a failure of 
crops never was heard of. When you have a good 
year, and wheat or corn is so plenty that the price is 
way down, why don’t you store and hold over half 
your crop, and so be able to take advantage of the 
better prices when there is a short crop?’ But, Lord! 
they can’t look ahead that much. And so they go on 
in the same old way, year after year, and when a bad 
year comes they have nothing to fall back on.’’ 

Here was a ‘‘practical’’ man’s idea for your students, 
and much more for your professors of political econ- 
omy. I had not thought this problem of the frequent 
recurrence of agricultural distress on an enormous 
scale could be so easily explained, so simply solved. 
Why, here it all was in a nut-shell, apparently. Very 
like, too, the ancient and simple plan by which Joseph 
of old saved Egypt from famine. But I think Joseph 
was a good deal of a socialist, and this Chicago capi- 
talist was no socialist—not if he knew it. 
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‘Yes,’ rejoined the younger man, meditatively, ‘‘I 
suppose they are not very bright—its not the kind of 
life to make a man bright. Yet, I imagine it takes 
money to carry wheat out here, same as it does in 
Chicago. Money costs more here, though. Pretty 
stiff rates these farmers have to pay—and interest is a 
load that doesn’t get lighter or easier to carry when 
crops fail.’’ 

‘« That’s so,’’ assented the stout man, with an approv- 
ing nod and a series of important grunts. ‘* These 
banks in Omaha and Lincoln, and the eastern loan 
investment companies back of them, are killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. Think of grinding 
nine, ten and even twelve per cent out of a man on 
perfectly good security—at least, it would be good if 
the men who are farming the land were given a chance ! 
Only last week, on ny way out, I talked about this 
thing with a friend of mine who is president of a bank 
in Omaha, and who bewailed the fact that he would 
have to load up on a lot of foreclosures for defaulted 
interest, and take chances on getting his money back 
on account of a slump in land values caused by this 
very crop failure. ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘you know 
that an average man in business in town can’t pay 
more than six per cent on borrowed capital, and has 
all he can do to pay that. Where do you expect your 
interest to come from if you prevent the farmer from 
making any profits and never let him get a dollar 
ahead ?’”’ 

‘‘ Short-sighted hoggishness,’’ remarked the younger 
man, conclusively. 

But his sapient companion had not exhausted the 
subject. After a brief pause, ended by a reminescent 
chuckle, he resumed: ‘‘Speaking of the way interest 
account runs up, reminds me of a deal I had a few 
years ago here in Nebraska lands. I have had a good 
deal to do with buying and selling land in my time, 
and I always make it a rule to take a profit and limit 
a loss, being satisfied to let the next man take any 
raise to be got out of holding on. Well, I had a block 
of land near Lincoln which a friend of mine wanted. 
He wasn’t ready to pay cash for it, and wanted me to 
hold it for him a year or two, giving him an option at 
the price I asked. I told him I didn’t do business 
that way, but would sell him the block outright and 
let two-thirds of the purchase money run at eight per 
cent as long as he wished. It had run along about 
seven years, he making payments on account from 
time to time, but we settled up the other day, and 
the interest account amounted to just about eight 
thousand dollars! That was a blamed sight better 
than holding for a raise. But, I tell you, Bronson, 
when I saw how that interest account had run up, I 
felt kinder ’shamed. He thought it pretty steep, but 
the figures were all right, and he paid it up—every 
cent.’ 

Why was this worthy and practical business man 
ashamed ? 

A little later he seemed to be ashamed of his shame, 
and the nervous laugh with which he wound up the 
reminescence above reported gave place to a jovial 


and self-satisfied chuckle as he went on: ‘You may 
talk about women being unbusiness-like, but when it 
comes to profiting by interest, a woman is apt to be 
about as sharp as any Jew in the market. My gal 
was married last month and I gave her a ten thousand 
dollar mortgage on the house of a neighbor, to help 
her keep house. Next day the neighbor came ’round 
and wanted to pay it off, although it had a year to run. 
I turned him over to my gal, just saying she could do 
as she thought best about it, but she said, ‘ No, siree! 
six hundred dollars is six hundred dollars, and I guess 
its just as good to me as it isto him.’ A chip of the 
old block, that gal !”’ 

Well, who’s to blame the business-like bride? If 
she imagines that interest money grows somehow—is 
spontaneously generated, so to speak—how much 
more unthinking is she than the average man or 
woman who complacently receives and enjoys an 
income which they imagine their money has some- 
how ‘‘produced?’’ Yet her father knew about those 
starving farmers and their wives and children, whom 
interest had robbed of hard-earned bread and life. 
The worker, surely, ought to realize that somebody 
somewhere earns all the wealth of the world. Honest 
workers are the greatest sufferers from a system which 
legalizes the appropriation by one man or one class of 
men of the wealth earned by another man or class of 
men. It is no excuse that many or most of the vic- 
tims are willing. A man who is willing to be a slave 
may deserve to be a slave, but his brothers cannot 
afford to take upon their heads the guilt and wrong 
of supporting or tolerating slavery on that account. 
No self-respecting patriot can submit to have his 
nation shanted by a system of legalized robbery, for 
it makes every citizen that does not oppose it a sharer 
in the robbery. There is no ‘‘ unearned increment "’ 
in the world, except in the sense that an increment 
in value produced by labor and life of all the com- 
munity is absorbed—sto/en—by a few, and generally 
the few who have done least toward the work that has 
earned it. 

‘* Breakfast in the dining car!’’ announced by the 
colored porter, cut short my reflections at this point ; 
but I have since been thinking of ‘‘ how the interest 
account runs up;’’ how, more than any other one 
cause, it is responsible for the concentration of sev- 
enty-one per cent of the wealth of the nation in the 
hands of nine per cent of the population, and I have 
wondered if the men who make the labor movement 
in America were to do a little thinking on this line, 
whether or not the American Federation of Labor 
might, in good time, have something to say, and 
something to do about it. 





There are three material things, not only useful, but 
essential tolife. No one ‘‘ knows how to live”? till he 
has got them. These are pure air, water and earth. 
There are three immaterial things, not only useful, 
but essential to life. No one knows how to live until 
he has got them also. These are admiration, hope 
and love.—Aushin.° 
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Whose Fault Is It? 
BY M. RITCHIE. 

Away back in the ’50’s a lady and a gentleman rela- 
tive, a foreigner visiting the United States for the first 
time, were sauntering through Boston Commons, when 
they met a fashionably-dressed gentleman acquaint- 
ance, who acknowledged her bow with a Frenchified 
tip of the hat as he passed. 

‘*Quite a fine-looking personage this—so dignified 
and scholarly,’’ remarked the lady’s companion. 

‘‘He’s a neighbor of ours,’’ remarked the lady. 
‘*He’s a tailor by trade.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! I presume he carries on an extensive 
business ?"’ 

‘*He carries on no business at all,’’ she retorted. 
‘*He’s a journeyman tailor and makes good wages 
or salary, I should say—working on the bench, plying 
his needle.”’ 

“A tailor!’’ gasped her companion, taking a look 
at the gentleman behind him, still in sight, but, hap- 
pily, out of hearing. ‘‘ You don’t say so! Why, a 
tailor at home is looked down on and is always dressed 
mean and sort of kept under. Indeed, all tradesmen 

or mechanics and laborers, as you term them 
occupy a station inferior to the landed gentry and 
nobility. A queer country America must be! I pre- 
sume the next person we'll meet here will be a tinker 
or a cobbler riding like my lord in a dandy coach and 
four.”’ 

‘“We have no such distinctions here,’ 
lady, warming up. ‘‘One man is as good as another 
as long as he behaves himself. Merit, no matter in 


replied the 


what capacity, is recognized.”’ 

The above incident illustrates a rule applying equally 
to all occupations, showing the difference in the social 
status of well-paid and that of ill-paid labor. On the 
basis of self-respect, begotten of independent circum- 
stances, is reared the manly character, so indispens- 
able to good citizenship, which commands respect and 
recognition everywhere. On the other hand, where 
the standard of living among a people is reduced to 
the bare living line, there is a marked deterioration in 
all other particulars until the whole superstructure of 
society is endangered. 

The badge of inferiority placed on a class, as alluded 
to in my incident, which carries with it every species 
of tyranny and indignity, is not a mere decree sent 
forth by those who style themselves ‘ the powers that 
be,’’ but is the result following the despoilation or 
subjection of a class—the adding of the insult to the 
injury already present—peculiar to the old world, but 
becoming common here. 

The period of our nation’s existence when the above 
incident occurred is significant, showing that Ameri- 
can labor at that time was better off than it is now, 
notwithstanding the ‘‘strides of inventive genius and 
increase of national wealth,’’ and that we had no such 
vexatious problems and invidious social distinctions 
as confront us to-day. Comparatively, labor was pros- 
perous at that time, not because of our much-vaunted 


social system, with its possibilities for evil before it, 
but in spite of it; neither was it due to our political 
freedom. Acountry, whether it be a republic or mon- 
archy, wherein her people have practically free access 
to the soil, for occupancy and use, as was the case at 
that time, is a blessing to its people, prospering not 
only those having direct recourse to the land, but the 
skilled industries and professions as well. 

‘The working people the world over are down in 
the soup,’’ so to speak. Whose fault isit? Their own. 

The old country servant who blacked your boots, 
or the tinker or cobbler who went from house to house 
with his little tool kit, to eke out a miserable existence 
at odd jobs, acknowledged the ‘‘superiority’’ of the 
aristocratic class, the same as his father and grand- 
father did ; he accepted his station in life as a matter 
of course and did not realize the possibility of a better 
state. The tenant class, comprising the majority of 
the country’s people, who acknowledge the right of 
landlordism, are in the same category. Not respect- 
ing themselves, how could these people expect others 


“ 


to accord them respect ? 

Is the ‘‘ noble American workingman ’’ an improve- 
ment over his foreign brother? If so, how much? 

Seemingly unconscious of its strength and impor- 
tance, labor has suffered itself to be bound with the 
liliputian threads of custom; it has acknowledged the 
supremacy of a handful of plutocratic weaklings in 
the directing of every thought and energy. How 
hard it seems to root out from the popular mind an 
error, absurd on its very face, which has, for ages, 
become, without question, a habit of thought! When 
a citizen attains the pinnacle of fame, with, perchance, 
his increased opportunities for fleecing others, we have 
the story told in this wise: ‘‘He commenced his career 
in an humble way, at the work bench, or on the farm, 
and progressed by upward steps to a place of honor 
and usefulness.’’ There are those in the ranks of labor 
who accept the idea as here implied; labor, they evi- 
dently believe, is not man’s ideal state, capable of 
being made a blessing to him for all time, and whose 
environment can be continually bettered, but the mere 
ladder to place and emolument which can be kicked 
over at will! Employment, too, is a boon in the shape 
of a chance to live bestowed by one man-upon another; 
therefore, before a wheel can turn ora spade be sunk in 
the earth, a benevolent capitalist must first be hunted 
up who will ‘‘ give’? people work! What astute phil- 
osophers we are ! 

Possibilities for a new and better social order are 
within our grasp. If labor is honorable, why does it 
not take its place of honor at the world’s banquet ? 
It has a right there. As voters, outnumbering the 
plutocrats ten to one, they can make or unmake gov- 
ernments and compel things to move their way in 
short order. Too long have they been mere particles 
in two great bags of shot tossed hither and thither 
by political mountebanks; too long have their ener- 
gies been dissipated by their being pitted one against 
another over sham issues. The masses are, therefore, 
miserable when they could as well be happy; they 
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are the victims of want, or the fear of want, where in 
this land, teeming with God's richest blessings, every 
one can live in the true sense of the word. The union 
card stands for much that is praiseworthy, but its field 
of usefulness can be still further enlarged. How much 
better it would serve, how much more would it com- 
port with the dignity of labor, to have that card the 
certificate of membership in the co-operative common- 
wealth, than to have it, as we have seen it in recent 
years, the shield for mendicancy! 

let the battle-cry of the hour be, in the words of 
a great statesman: ‘‘There are women and children 
dying with hunger—hunger made by the laws. Work 
with us and we will not rest until we have repealed 
those laws.’’ Laws that enable the land speculator to 
rob labor of its earnings must be supplanted by laws 
that place land under collective ownership, through 
the appropriation of ground rents to be applied to the 
public welfare. 

Heroic treatment should likewise be extended along 
the line of production and distribution, making the 
collective will dominant wherever practicable. 

- ee a 
Greater Freedom Needed. 
BY JOHN G, MCLAUGHLIN. 


There never was a time in the history of the human 
race that the extension of freedom was not beneficial, 
while, on the other hand, the restriction of freedom 
has always been hurtful. We find that the more free- 
dom a community or nation enjoys the more general 
is the prosperity of that community or nation. 

To what cause do we owe our lack of prosperity in the 
United States? To the lack of freedom. Proof: The 
statute books of each state and of the nation are filled 
with laws restricting the people’s freedom in nearly 
every department of industrial activity. By law, our 
freedom to exchange our surplus products with the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, or the Japanese, is 
restricted. By law, the people in every community, 
in every state, and throughout the nation are denied 
the freedom to furnish themselves with a medium of 
exchange. By law, landless people are denied the 
freedom of occupying idle lands, just because some 
lucky fellow happened to get there first, and the law 
enables him to hold it until some one is starved into 
working it and surrendering half of what he produces 
by his labor to an idler. 

Yet, in spite of the plain fact that our restrictive 
laws are the cause of most of our ills, a great number 
of workingmen are still clamoring for more links to 
the chain that binds them. Populists, state socialists, 
and some trade unionists, are under the delusion that 
governmental ownership of railroads, of telegraph and 
telephones, and governmental monopoly of banking, 
is the true way to emancipation of labor. 

The evil does not lie in private ownership of any 
industry, but in legally created privilege and monop- 
oly given by the government to a few. Repeal the 
special privileges now enjoyed by the national bank- 
ers; open the way to free competition in banking; let 

. 


there be free trade in money and there will be no need 
nor desire to put the currency of the country into the 
hands of a lot of irresponsible politicians; the circula- 
tion of money will naturally adjust itself to the needs 
of trade and commerce, and financial panics will become 
things of the past. 

Abolish all laws that give a monopoly, or favor in 
any way, any particular telegraph or telephone com- 
pany, and free competition in telegraph and telephone 
business, guided by undaunted individual enterprise, 
will bring the prices of such service down to cost. 
The same remedy will apply to the railroads. 

‘Equal rights to all; special privileges to none.’’ 
Don't you think it is better to fight for liberty than 
against it? Buckle on your armor, fellow-working- 
men, and espouse the cause of liberty against author- 
ity, for in liberty alone is our hope and our salvation. 
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The Labor Movement. 
BY JOSE GROS. 

Right at the very inception of humanity we come 
across the cardinal law of all social growth—‘‘/n (ae 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.’’ That applies 
even to savage life under mild climatic conditions, and 
before civilized men had degraded the primitive sav- 
age, satisfied with very little, and having it close at 
hand with hardly any effort above that of actual pleas- 
ure. ‘There is not anything on earth more enjoyable 
than a certain degree of physical activity in the midst 
of the gorgeous beauties of nature, and the joy is 
greatly increased if we see some useful results from 
that activity of ours. The fact is that no real joy is 
at all possible without the co-operation of body and 
mind in the performance of what may be conducive 
to satisfy the healthy needs or aspirations of self and 
somebody else. 

The sentence above mentioned, as embodying the 
basic law of human societies, has always been under- 
stood as implying trouble and pain. What a mistake ! 
The very word ‘‘sweat’”’ means health and enjoyment, 
under normal conditions of life, as it opens the pores 
of our body and refreshes the whole physical and men- 
tal organism. In that sense the sentence in question 
applies to both savage and civilized life, although the 
results generally produced in the latter have always 
been painful, and, hence, the wrong interpretation that 
is due to the essential difference between the condi- 
tions of savage and civilized life—that is, freedom in 
the former, restriction in the latter. Are restrictions 
necessary in human society? That is what we have 
been told, and we have always had restrictions with a 
vengeance—the restrictions of economic and political 
monopolies. Hence, the need of the labor movement, 
which we have had in this or that form ever since our 
above specified sentence was uttered. 

Every war of conquest has been a war against the 
labor movement, and almost every other has been the 
same—in its final results, anyhow—and, even in the 
midst of peace, that war has been going on through 
monopolistic legislative enactments making labor as 
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harsh as possible to most men, that a few may roll in 
wealth. Is that to be the result of civilization? Is 
that in accordance with the spirit of the basic law at 
the foundation of human existence? It is not. That 
divine law of labor is a law of freedom, not a law of 
It implies labor in free contact with nat- 
ural resources. Organized society has always placed 
obstacles between the two. It has torn asunder what 
God joined together. God has furnished the planet 
for men to live in and work upon, and the planet con 
tains an abundance of all that men may need. Noth- 
ing canbe obtained from the outside, and only labor 
applied to land can create wealth and thus meet human 
needs, 

The whole development of men in society shall then 
be conditioned to the relations between labor and nat- 
ural resources that they may see fit to establish or 
allow. It shall all be a question of free access to 
land, or access under tribute to a landlord, so called. 
In the latter case, labor is nothing but a slave. He 
may have piles of nominal civil and political freedom. 
Hence, the need 


oppression. 


His freedom is a farce, a misnomer 
of the labor movement to-day more than ever. To-day, 
more than ever, that movement represents the only 
holy aspirations between the earth and the angels in 
heaven. Whoever is not in full sympathy with it, 
and fails to do something for its advance, if at all pos- 
sible, is not fulfilling his duties to God and humanity. 

For the last few years, and just now, our nation has 
most vividly illustrated the negative results of any 
amount of civil and political freedom as long as it is 
not backed by that industrial or economic freedom 
which we are lacking more than any other nation, 
because of our vast number of important monopolistic 
We have but two processes by which 
They are 


combinations. 
such combinations can be made possible. 
as follows: 

First —Taxes on labor products, which, as such, tend 
to discourage and restrict all production and commerce. 

Second—Class legislation, giving to some men the 
power to more or less directly control the prices of 
this or that product, and thus levy private or corpor- 
ate taxes on all that labor consumes and produces, 
thus reducing apparently high wages to really low 
ones, not to speak of those which are not even appar- 
ently high. 

The latter element of class legislation is what most 
especially corrupts our whole political system, the very 
one which was to carry the race to the pinnacle of glory 
—the glory of monopoly over labor. 

If the labor movement is to succeed, we must try to 
broaden it in such a way as to reverse the two ele- 
ments we have just mentioned as the cause of all our 
troubles. We should then try to stand together, all 
workers in all occupations, for two sound principles in 
the life of the nation, tending to destroy all privilege 
and equalize all rights. Those two principles should be: 

First — Down all class legislation. Any industrial 
and commercial function necessitating some legisla- 
tive favoritism, being a public utility, like the post- 
office, should be assumed by the government, national 


or local, as the case may be, for the good of all, and 
in such a way as to suppress all monopolistic earnings. 

Second — All taxes on labor products being essen- 
tially oppressive, and after the imitation of those 
devised by all despots, should be suppressed, to be 
replaced by taxation on land and franchise values. 
That would rapidly place labor in free contact with 
all natural resources, free from all tribute to monopo- 
lists. 

These two sound, central ideas would show to all 
workers the advantage of grouping themselves in 
brotherhoods, all united for a grand, final purpose, 
besides the incidental ones. We mean that of evolv- 
ing a civilization in which each worker could have 
not only a sufficiency of all the good things of life, 
but time enough to become a full man. That would 
imply the suppression of all that poverty and all that 
wealth which breeds enmity between man and man, 
because ot human selfish laws, in defiance of the whole 
divine order, in nature as well as in ethics. 

— — 
Ruskin Nuggets. 

What happens now is but the momentary scene of a 
great play, of which you can understand nothing with- 
out some knowledge of the former action. And of 
that, so great a play is it, you can at best understand 
little; yet of history, as of science, a little, well known, 
will serve you much, and a little, ill known, will do 
you fatally the contrary of service. 

™ 

Virtue does not consist in doing what will be pres- 
ently paid, or even paid at all, to you, the virtuous 
person. It may so chance; or may not. It will be 
paid some day ; but the vital condition of it, as virtue, 
is that it shall be content in its own deed, and desirous 
rather that the pay of it, if any, should be for others ; 
just as it is the vital condition of vice to be content in 
its own deed, and desirous that the -pay thereof, if 
any, should be to others. 

™~N 

The difficulty, indeed, at any time, is in finding out 
what she [England] has been ; for that which people 
call her history is not hers at all, but that of her kings, 
or the tax-gatherers employed by them, which is as if 
people were to call Mr. Gladstone's history, or Mr. 
Lowe's, yoursand mine. But the history of her kings 
is worth reading. You remember, I said, that some- 
times in church it might keep you awake to be told a 
little of it. ~~ 

When I only opine things, I hold my tongue, and 
work until I more than opine—antil I know them. If 
the things prove unknowable, I, with final persever- 
ance, hold my tongue about them, and recommend a 
like practice to other people. If the things prove 
knowable, as soon as I know them, I am ready to 
write about them, if need be; not till then. This is 
what people call my ‘‘ arrogance.”’ 
iin, 
You have founded an entire science of political 


economy on what you have stated to be the constant 
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instinct of man—the desire to defraud his neighbor. 
And you have driven your women mad, so that they 
ask no more for love, nor for fellowship with you ; but 
stand against you and ask for justice. 

— 

I told you last month that no economist going, 
whether by steam or ghost, knew what are useful 
things and what are not. Very few of you know your- 
selves, except by bitter experience of the want of them. 

5 

It is not yet determinable*by the evidence of history 
what is absolutely the best form of government to live 
under. There are, indeed, said to be republican vil- 
lages in America where everybody is civil, honest and 
substantially comfortable ; but these villages have sev- 
eral unfair advantages—there are no lawyers in them, 
no town councils and no parliaments. Such republi- 
canism, if possible on a larger scale, would be worth 
fighting for. aa 

If all‘the money of all the capitalists in the world 
were destroyed ; the notes and bills burnt, the gold 
irrevocably buried, and all the machines and apparatus 
of manufacture crushed by a mistake in the signals, in 
one catastrophe, and nothing remained but the land, 
with its animals and vegetables and buildings for 
shelter—the poorer population would be very little 
worse off than they are at thisinstant. . . . . They 
would feed themselves from the animals and growing 
crops; heap here and there a few tons of ironstone 
together, build rough walls around them to get a blast, 
and in a fortnight they would have tools again. 

—e 

They have spent four hundred millions of pounds 
here in England within the last twenty years—how 
much in France and Germany I will take some pains 
to ascertain for you—and with this initial outlay of 
capital have taught the peasants of Europe to pull each 
other’s hair. _- 

If two farmers in Australia have been exchanging 
corn and cattle with each other for years, keeping 
their accounts of reciprocal debt in any simple way, 
the sum of the possession of either would not be dimin- 
ished, though the part of it which was lent or bor- 
rowed were only reckoned by marks on a stone, or 
notches on a tree ; and the one counted himself accord- 
ingly, so many scratches, or so many notches, better 
than the other. But it would soon be seriously dimin- 
ished if, discovering gold in their fields, each resolved 
only to accept golden counters for a reckoning ; and, 
accordingly, whenever he wanted a sack of corn or a 
cow, was obliged to go and wash sand for a week 
before he could get the means of giving a receipt for 
them. : 

There are two methods: One is to base the cur- 
rency on substances of truer intrinsic value ; the other, 
to base it on several substances instead of one. If I can 
only claim gold, the discovery of a golden mountain 
starves me ; but if I can claim bread, the discovery of 
a continent of cornfields need not trouble me. 


Unionism Sustained. 

“‘For ten years,’’ said Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
‘*T made as desperate a fight against organized labor 
as was ever made by mortal man. It cost me consid- 
erable more than a million dollars to learn that there 
is no labor so skilled, so intelligent, so faithful as that 
which is governed by an organization whose laws 
recognize that an employer has rights which labor 
must respect, and whose officials are well-balanced, 
level-headed men, who can distinguish between a real 
and imaginary grievance. When the men in my mills 
first organized and sent their committees to me to dis- 
cuss questions at issue between us my indignation at 
their presumption was unbounded. 

‘The idea of men whom I employed daring to dic- 
tate the treatment they should receive so incensed me 
that I forthwith discharged them all and precipitated 
a strike. Well, I tried non-union labor and swore I 
would never again allow a union man to enter my ser- 
vice. I persisted in this fashion for ten years, until I 
had transformed one of the best paying plants in the 
West into an almost hopeless wreck. Everything 
went wrong. Men got drunk, machinery broke down, 
product was returned, orders turned down, expense 
increased and revenue diminished until one was unable 
to meet the other. I finally realized my mistake and 
corrected it, and I now employ none but organized 
labor, and never have the least trouble, each believing 
that the one has no right to oppress the other.’’- 
Exchange. ee 


Good Books to Read. 


‘* Merrie England,’’ written by Robt. Blatchford, is 
a plain and comprehensive exposition of socialism, 
and should be in the hands of every student or advo- 
cate of reform work. The price is, paper edition, 10 
cents; cloth edition, 60 cents. Address, Common- 
wealth Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New York. 

& + & 

‘*The Labor Annual”’ for 1895 is a splendid index 
to labor literature, and one of the most useful and 
interesting publications of the year. It merits a large 
sale, because it contains more valuable information 
than is usually found under the cover of a single book. 
‘*The Labor Annual"’ and ‘“‘Labor Calendar’ are both 
edited by Joseph Edwards, 7 Wesley street, Liverpool, 
England, who makes the following special offer: One 
copy each of ‘*The Labor Annual,”’ ‘Merrie England’’ 
and ‘‘The I. A. Calendar,’’ together with seventy-two 
unique labor stamps, will be sent, post free, on receipt 


of a postal order for 37 cents. 


* * 
¥ 


‘*The Progressive Handbook of the Labor Exchange,”’ 
written by E. Z. Earnest, of Olathe, Kan., treats upon 
individualism and co-operation and advocates labor 
exchange. ‘The work is a series of short lectures, and 
while we cannot endorse everything it contains, there 
is sufficient merit in the system of co-operation out- 
lined to make it worth studying. The book can be 
had by addressing the author and enclosing 25 cents. 
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THE KIND OF MONEY NEEDED. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been such a gen- 
eral consideration given to, and such animated 
discussions held upon, our government system 
of finance as during the past two years. 

There is a tendency, however, on part of 
those discussing the financial problem to limit 
its consideration to the use of gold and silver, 
one or both, as money metals, and to this 
phase of the question we desire to call atten- 
tion. 

We believe in the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver as well as of gold, but were we to 
secure the remonetization of silver and restore 
it to its proper place as a money metal, it would, 
under existing conditions, only act as a pallia- 
tive and reduce rather than remove the defects 





in our system of finance from which labor suf- 
fers the most. 

The industrial and monetary history of the 
civilized world, when paralelled, clearly dem- 
onstrates that scarce money means dear money, 
and dear money means cheap men, hence, 
scarce money, no matter what it consists of, 
means low wages and hardship to working 
people, high interest and increased profit to 
capitalists. 

The mercantile intesests and the interests of 
the working people can be best subserved by 
keeping commercial and industrial business as 
near to a cash basis as possible, because credit 
means interest, interest means usury, and usury 
means robbery of, and additional burdens upon, 
the people who toil. 

That our present system of finance has its 
strength centered in national banks is admitted 
by its advocates and defenders. 

That the strength of the national banks con- 
sists chiefly of confidence on part of depositors, 
rather than upon their ability to pay dollar for 
dollar, has long been apparent to all who have 
given any attention to the reports issued by the 
comptroller of the U. S. Treasury. 

Comptroller Eckels’ report of all national 
banks in the United States, January 23, 1895, 
showed that the cash in all of the banks, on 
that date, was only about one-fifth of the 
amount which the banks owed to their depos- 
itors and subject to check. In other words, 
had all depositors, on January 23, 1895, sur 
rendered their certificates of deposit and 
demanded their money, every national bank in 
the country would have been compelled to 
close its doors, and many of them did close 
their doors in 1893, when depositors lost con- 
fidence and made a sudden demand for the 
return of deposits. 

According to the best information obtainable 
the present system of finance depends for its 
success upon a credit system which represents 
fifteen dollars for every one dollar of actual 
money within the country to redeem it. From 
this it will be observed that the report of 
Comptroller Eckels for January 23, 1895, gives 
a better showing in favor of national banks 
than did previous reports from the treasury 
department, but all of them evidence the fact 
that confidence and credit together maintain 
a system of finance and banking that is any 
thing but creditable to our government, or to 
the intelligence of our people. 

The smaller the volume of money in circula- 
tion the easier it is controlled and made scarce 
and dear by the cornering schemes of money 
speculators, bankers and brokers, whose con- 
cern for the people’s welfare is measured by the 
size of profits to be squeezed from their labors. 

We need money of a safe, sound and flexible 
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character, as a medium of exchange, and of 
sufficient volume to meet the wants of commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises, and to that end, 
it matters not whether gold, silver’or paper, 
any or all of them, be used, so long as it is 
made a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. 

We must take from speculators, bankers and 
brokers the power to control our medium of 
exchange before interest can be reduced to 
a minimum, usury be wiped out, and business 
done upoma cash rather than upon a credit 
basis. 


WAS THE MINERS’ STRIKE A FAIL- 
URE? 


The Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, in an 
appendix to its annual report, gives a history 
of the part taken by Illinois miners in the great 
mining strike of last year. The returns made 
to the bureau, in the form of answers to ques- 
tions asked by the state mine inspectors, show 
that there were 25,207 mine employes, 276 mines 
and 209 owners or operators of mines involved. 

A recapitulation of the tables given in the 
report shows that the employes lost 72.4 days’ 
work during the time the strike lasted, but the 
commissioner presumes that the bad commer- 
cial condition of the country, in the absence of 
a strike, would have caused some idle time at 
the mines, hence he estimates the actual net 
loss of time to the employes would average 
33.6 days, and assuming that $2 is a fair, aver- 
age daily wage per employe, he concludes that 
the aggregate net loss on the part of the strik- 
ers to have been $1,693,910, or a loss of $67.20 
to each employe. The loss sustained by own- 
ers and operators of mines is not touched upon 
by the bureau. 

Other tables present detailed statistics which 
show that only 12.6 per cent of the strikers 
was enabled to resume work at an advance 
of wages, or under changed conditions of 
employment, which could be ‘‘presumed’’ to 
be to their advantage. The report shows that 
13,428 resumed work upon the same terms 
they worked under previous to the strike, and 
8,606 submitted to reduced wages as the con- 
dition to re-employment, making 87.4 per cent 
whose condition was not benefitted by striking. 
In other words, 25,207 men lost more than 
$1,600,000 to raise the wages of 3,172 others, 
without benefitting the condition of the 22,035. 

It may not have been the intention of the 
bureau to create an impression prejudicial to 
mine workers who inaugurated and _ partici- 
pated in the great strike of 1894, but such has 
been the effect, because the report has been 
made the text of editorials in the press of the 
country, declaring strikes a failure and the 
miners’ strike a blunder. 





The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor 
statistics only deals with one side of the history 
of the miners’ strike, and ‘‘a truth half told is 
the worst kind of a lie.’’ 

The miners’ strike of last year did not cause 
the Illinois mine workers the loss of a single 
cent in their wages, but, on the contrary, pre- 
vented a heavy cut in mining rates, and thus 
allowed them to earn more money than they 
would have done had no strike occurred. 

Prior to the strike, April 21, 1894, the wages 
of the Ohio and western Pennsylvania miners 
had been reduced 20 cents per ton, while cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and several other districts 
had suffered the loss of 10 cents per ton. 

The miners of Alabama and those of the 
Indian Territory were on strike against a reduc- 
tion, while those in Indiana, the larger part of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee 
were threatened with a reduction of 20 cents 
per ton, 

The coal mined in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, part of West Virginia, Indiana and 
northern and central Illinois goes into the same 
market—the lake and northwest, and, because 
of this, a relative :price governs mining in the 
competitive tield, hence a reduction in mining 
rates in western Pennsylvania and Ohio meant 
a similar reduction in Indiana, Illinois, and 
other parts of the competitive district, or more 
work for miners in Ohio and western Pennsy]- 
vania where the low price prevailed, and less 
work for Indiana, Illinois and other sections 
where the higher price was paid. Under these 
conditions, one of two things had to occur— 
the higher prices must be cut or the lower 
prices raised. The strike was inaugurated 
with the hopes of raising prices wherever 
reduced and holding old rates where a cut was 
threatened. The strike did not accomplish all 
that was aimed at, but it did advance prices in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and part of West 
Virginia, 10 cents a ton, and its equivalent in 
central Pennsylvania, part of Illinois, and Kan- 
sas, while Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Mich- 
igan, and part of other states, were enabled to 
hold their old rates. Indiana and northern 
Illinois, part of Kentucky and Tennessee, were 
compelled to accept a reduction of 10 cents per 
ton, and a few other places a reduction of 5 
cents per ton. 

Without the strike, Illinois, Indiana, and 
other parts of the central competitive field, 
would have had to work, after May 1, 1894, 
at 20 cents per ton less than they did up to 
that date. By reason of the strike advancing 
prices 10 cents per ton in western Pennsy]l- 
vania and Ohio, the Indiana, northern Illinois, 
and other miners were saved 10 cents per ton. 
It also advanced the wages of some Illinois 
miners, (according to the bureau’s report), 
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and allowed others to hold their old rate. 
Under these conditions, if the strike cost the 
Illinois miners a loss of $1,693,910, how much 
would they have lost by accepting a reduction 
of 20 cents per ton, without a strike? The 
bureau might answer this. 

If the strike was responsible for the loss, 
estimated by the Illinois Bureau of Labor, in 
Illinois, it must have been responsible for 
advancing prices in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
elsewhere, and enabling thousands of mine 
employes to hold their old rates; hence, the 
gain should be ascertained before striking a 
balance against the strike account. 

The bureau’s report assumes that bad com- 
mercial conditions alone would have caused 
the loss of 38.8 days out of the 72.4 days of 
actual idleness; hence, at $2 per day, the 
25,207 mine employes lost $1,959,060, for 
which bad commercial conditions were respon- 
sible. 

The national strike lasted eight weeks, in 
part of Illinois a little longer, and the -mar- 
kets were stripped bare of coal, but within two 
weeks after the mines resumed work the mar- 
kets were glutted with coal, and the majority 
of miners were either idle or working an occa- 
sional day each week. If the mines, when 
working two weeks, were able to fill markets 
that eight weeks’ idleness had depleted, how 
much actual time did the miners lose by the 
strike? It appears to us that the eight weeks 
of idleness, and the two weeks worked to fill 
the empty markets, demonstrates that there 
was only two weeks of actual work needed in 
the ten weeks’ time named ; hence, ‘‘bad com- 
mercial conditions,’’ rather than the strike, 
caused the loss, if any, to mine workers, while, 
on the other hand, the strike, and that alone, 
must be credited with having advanced and 
held wages. 

Had commercial and industrial conditions 
been good, or even normal, the miners’ great 
strike would have accomplished greater and 
better results for mine workers than it did, but 
viewed from any general standpoint, the strike 
was a success in the way of obtaining and 
retaining higher wages than miners would 
have received had no strike occurred. 

There was no general strike this year because 
miners, through idleness, disappointment and 
hunger, were in no condition to act in concert 
in defense of prices fixed by the strike set- 
tlement of last year, and as a result of their 
inability to strike in concert, wages have been 
reduced 9 cents per ton in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and several other states, while a strike in Vir- 
ginia and part of West Virginia has been going 
on for weeks to prevent a reduction, and Indi- 
ana and Illinois have held last year’s prices 
under temporary settlements, based largely 











upon settlements in Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
hence, at this writing, the temporary arrange- 
ment having ended, Indiana miners are strik- 
ing to hold last year’s rates, and upon their 
success or failure depends present, or lower, 
yages for Illinois miners. 

As the miners of all states, except Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland, worked fewer 
days in 1894 than in the years previous, the 
relative loss of time in each state should be 
ascertained and compared to that in Illinois, 
and, if miners in the latter state lost no more 
than those in other states, it would be fair to 
assume that it was not the strike, but a general 
falling off in the demand for and the consump- 
tion of coal, caused by ‘‘bad commercial con- 
ditions,’’ that was responsible for the idleness 
on part of mine employes, and by crediting the 
shortage of time worked last year, as compared 
to former years, and computing the loss of each 
day’s time at $2 per day for the 300,000 mine 
workers of the country, the loss alleged to 
have occurred by the strike in Illinois would 
be but a small factor in comparison. 

Neither the Illinois Bureau of Labor nor the 
press of the country have discussed the merits 
of the strike, nor the causes leading to it, but 
both, apparently, have concluded that a strike, 
regardless of its merits, is only justifiable when 
won. This position is not tenable ; besides, it 
is too cowardly for workingmen and freemen 
to assume, 

We do not favor strikes, except as a last 
resort to redress wrongs inflicted upon labor ; 
and, when wrongs exist, it is the duty of man- 
kind to assist in extirpating, rather than advo- 
cating submission to them. 

Had the Illinois Bureau of Labor and the 
press of the country devoted as much time and 
talent to the work of exposing and removing 
the wrongs from which miners suffer as they 
have in their effort to prove strikes a failure, 
and the miners’ successful and justifiable strike 
a blunder, they would have performed a more 
creditable work for themselves, the country, 
and the abused and suffering mine employes. 


THE RED CROSS. 


A red X upon the wrapper of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST means your subscription has 
expired, and a renewal is desired by the pub- 
lishers. 

Owing to poor work and low wages we have 
not pressed our delinquent subscribers for pay- 
ment, but now that work and wages are 
improving, we ask for an early settlement and 
a renewal of subscriptions, so that the FrpD- 
ERATIONIST can be made a greater power for 
good in the trade union movement, and in the 
field of economic reform. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is rapidly 
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creating opinion favorable to the emancipation 
of workingmen and their families from the 
yoke of wage-slavery. 

¢very secretary of a local union should con- 
stitute himself an agent for, and every member 
a subscriber to, the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST. 

Renew your subscription at once and help 
the cause of labor, and thus promote your own 
interests. 


A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 

Eltweed Pomeroy, of Newark, N. J.; secre- 
tary of the Direct Legislation League of that 
state, writes us: 

‘‘Your editorial in the July FEDERATIONIST, enti- 
tled, ‘ Constitutional Farce,’ is an admirable state- 
ment of an evil. 

“After great work and worry, good laws are occa- 
sionally passed, but if they are to be declared uncon- 
stitutional by judges warped by upper-class feelings, 
what’sto be done? But you haven’t stated the remedy. 

‘‘In the direct legislation amendments to state consti- 
tutions, which our league is advocating, we are now 
putting in the following clause, slightly abbreviated 
1ere : 

“* Whenever a second popular vote is had on a measure for 
which a majority of the electors voting have cast affirmative 
ballots at the first election, if at this second election a majority 
of the votes cast shall be in favor of the said measure, then said 
measure shall become a part of the constitution of the state, 
repealing anything already passed inconsistent with it. But 
such second election shall not be held within eleven months of 
the first voting.” 

‘Don’t you see how this will act? If a judge declares 
a law unconstitutional, the people can vote on it a 
second time, and then it becomes a part of the consti- 
tution, and, of course, cannot be unconstitutional. A 
year’s interval between the first and second votings 
makes a delay for a full and suitable discussion of the 
measure. ; ; 

‘Therein, direct legislation, the fs/, and, fora long 
time, the ov/y, political plank advocated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is the remedy for the ‘con- 
stitutional farce.’ ’’ 

The American Federation of Labor favors 
direct legislation, as will be observed by read- 
ing plank 2 in its declaration of political belief ; 
hence, the FEDERATIONIST can heartily endorse 
the methods advocated by the Direct Legisla- 
tion League of New Jersey, as a means of 
remedying the defects found in state constitu- 
tions, and which stand as a barrier in the way 
of progressive legislation in the people’s inter- 
ests ; but the method should also apply to the 
national constitution, which has, in late years, 
been too frequently twisted into an instrument 


to hurt labor and help capital. 


ORGANIZERS, ATTENTION. 


As we intend printing a revised list of the 
names and addresses of our organizers, notice 
is hereby given to all those holding commis- 
sions, the term of which has expired, to return 
them at once. If a new commission be desired, 
in lieu of the old one, an application with 
proper endorsement should be sent us. 

We frequently have a demand for the ser- 


vices of organizers who, when called upon, 
have no time for the work required of them, 
and others again that have never been heard 
from since securing their commission. 

For the faithful and efficient services ren- 
dered by our organizers, past and present, we 
have only words of commendation and praise, 
but all those now holding commissions should 
put themselves into closer touch with this 
office. 

The revival of business, the improvement in 
trade conditions, and the increase of wages now 
going on can be, and should be, taken advan- 
tage of by organizers, and if each one will do 
his duty every organization affiliated with the 
A. F. of 1. should be greatly strengthened and 
encouraged, : 


LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


The interests of labor demand that when 
congress meets, in December next, three bills 
should be introduced and speedily passed. 

Bill 1 should provide for a clearer definition 
and a proper limitation of the power of injunc- 
tion as exercised by the federal judiciary. The 
constitutional guarantee of ‘‘a trial by an 
impartial jury before being robbed of life, 
liberty or property’’ should be assured to all 
men. 

Bill 2 should provide for the repeal of the 
Sherman anti trust law, or to so amend it as 
to make it apply to the purposes for which 
it was intended. As the anti trust law now 
stands, it cannot reach any trust or combi 
nation except that represented in the form of 
a labor organization, as per Judge Jenkins’ 
ruling in the Ann Arbor, Mich., case, and the 
opinion of ex-United States Attorney Olney. 

Bill 3 should provide either for the repeal of 
the inter-state commerce law, or to amend it so 
that in its operation and application it would 
fulfill its intended mission —that of protect- 
ing communities and inter state shippers from 
unjust discrimination at the hands of railroad 
corporations. The law, as applied by the fed- 
eral courts last year, means that laboring men 
cannot go on strike, no matter how meritorious 
the cause, if in doing so a car of inter-state 
freight be delayed in its transmission from 6ne 
point to another. 

If the attention of congress is to be called to 
the importance of and the necessity for such 
legislation as here suggested, our central labor 
unions and all affiliated bodies should hold 
meetings and pass resolutions expressive of 
our desires and of our needs. 

Act at once on this matter, and speak out in 
such a manner as to let congress know that you 
mean what you say. 








AFTER reading’ the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend, 











POLITICAL DECLARATIONS OF THE A. F. OF L. 
AT DENVER, COL, 


1. Compulsory education, 
2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 


3. A legal work day of not more than eight hours. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, water works 
and gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat 
and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 

10, The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workmen, incorporated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States. 

12, The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing monev 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people, 





Our Fair List. 


We have been frequently asked for a list of fair pro- 
ducts and firms with a NATIONAI, market. Such a 
list, we have found, must necessarily be limited, as 
by far the vast majority of products is sold locally. 
Others are not union throughout and we have refrained 
from listing them. The cigarmakers’ and printers’ lists 
are too lengthy for compilation, so that the union label 
must be relied on in their cases. Secretaries will con- 
fer a favor by sending in additional names. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 

Michigan — Detroit — Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois —Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
Quincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria — Culter- 
Proctor Stove Co, Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co,, Bussey-Mcl,eod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D..E. & Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 

. nace Co, Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard « Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co, New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Cornell Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works, 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster's Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland —Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua,— Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville — Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth — 
Ohio Stove Co, Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
& Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham & Co. Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls — Howard Stove Co, Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen, 
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Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence 
West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling 
Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 
Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 


CLOTHING. 

By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec y United Garment Workers of America. 

Boston, Mass.— Davis, Hopkins & Bates, 88 Summer street; 
White Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 
Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets, 

New York—B. Stern & Sons, 458-460 Grand street; Cane, McCaf 
frey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—L,. Feingold & Co, (pantaloons), 709 New Grant 
street. 

Overalls, jackets, pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New York, 
Newburgh, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. Hamilton, Carhart & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. H. S. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), 
Dover, N. J. 





TOBACCO. 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Drummond 
Tobacco Co,, Christian Peper, Jas. G, Butler Tobacco Co., 
Brown Tobacco Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


BREWERS. 

By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec'y of United Brewery Workmen. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

Cincinnati, O.— Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co. 


ELASTIC GORING. 

By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States, 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton Elas 
tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 

A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills. 


HORSE NAILS. 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Removed from Unfair List. 
OFFICE OF THE ) 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, - 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 24, 1895. ) 
John McBride, President American Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, /nd.: 

DEAR SIR—It becomes my pleasant duty to inform 
you that the difficulty existing between our organiza- 
tion and the Rand-McNally Company, of Chicago, has 
been amicably settled. ‘The firm has entered into an 
agreement with our organization to in future conduct 
its composing room as a strictly union office, and you 
are therefore requested to transfer the name of the 
firm from the uals list to the fair list. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. B. PRESCOTT, 
President International Typographical Union 


In accordance with above, notice is hereby given 
that the firm of Rand-McNally & Co. is removed from 
our unfair list. Secretaries will please read at meetings. 

For the Executive Council, 

July 24, 1895. JOHN MCBRIDE, President. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

MEYER, JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR, MINNEAPOLIS. 
SCHOOL SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS. 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

GLENDALE FABRIC CO., KAST HAMPTON, MASS. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

WERNER PRINTING CO., AKRON, O. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 
MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 
HACKETT, CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

WorkK on the temporary postoffice will soon begin. 

Gov. ALTGELD insists that the insane asylum at Anna be 
built by union men. 

Pror. E. W. Bemis, professor of economics at the University 
of Chicago, has resigned. 

Another of the sensational ‘‘reform"’ sheets published in this 
city, the Age, has suspended: publication. 

TRADES UNION bicyclists formed an organization to partici- 
pate in the Labor Day parade of the Building Trades Council. 

PROGRESSIVE LODGE No, 126, International Association of 
Machinists, will give its annual picnic at Schiller Park, on 
Sunday, August 11. 

Tuart aristocratic section of this city, commonly known as 
Bridgeport, is having new life infused on account of the rolling 
mills starting up again. 

THE campaign preceding the election of officers of Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16 has been as spiritless and void of 
interest as well could be. f 

THE carpenters have moved their headquarters from 49 La 
Salle street back to 167 Washington street, where Secretary 
Wm. R. Bowes is now located. 

IRON MOLDERS UNIONS 23, 233 and 239 made the stay of the 
delegates to the Twentieth Annual Convention pleasant by a 
picnic and an excursion on the lake. 

THE Illinois Steel Company has advanced the wages of its 
underpaid employes ten per cent, but they could stand another 
raise or two without growing enthusiastic. 

THE executive committee-of the Trade and Labor Assembly 
has decided to make a determined effort to pass the child labor 
bill at the special session of the legislature. 

THE Building Trades Council, known as the fighting council 
when it comes to protecting the interests of its 30,000 or more 
members, will celebrate next Labor day with old-time trade 
unionistic demonstrativeness. 

Dip you see us at labor's patriotic demonstration at Sharp- 
shooters’ Park on the Fourth of July? That occasion marked 
an epoch in labor’s history—one that everyone who attended 
will never forget, and one that has raised bona fide labor organ- 


izations from the swamp of socialistic suspicion to the high 
ground of public trust and approbation. 


THE Hebrew printers of this city have formed a subordinate 
union to the International Typographical Union. 


THROUGH the instrumentality of T. J. Elderkin, chairman of 
the public institution committee of the Trade and Labor Assem- 
bly, the laborers for the West Park Board secured an eight- 
hour day. 


THE local unions of the International Typographical Union 
heartily approve of the dissolution of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council on account of its rottenness. It is the wisest step the 
executive council could have taken toward securing harmony 
in the printing business, 


THe district council of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America has elected officers as follows: President, 
O. E. Woodbury; vice-president, Joseph Parks; secretary, Wil- 
liam E. Bowes; treasurer, A. Haugen; finance committee, J. S. 
Hayden, A, Hodgman and T. Neal. 


GRAND MASTER MACHINIST JAMES O'CONNELL, who has 
been in the city arranging for the removal of the office of the 
International Association of Machinists from Richmond to Chi- 
cago, has selected a suite of rooms on the third floor of the 
Monon building, 320 Dearborn street. 


Tue Trade and Labor Assembly has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing term: President, M. R. Grady, brick- 
layers; vice-president, F. A. Kidd, Phoenix Federal Labor Union; 
recording and corresponding secretary, Nic Crossland, brick- 
makers; financial secretary, J. M. Wiley, Franklin feeders; 
treasurer, P. KE. Jensen, journeymen tailors; sergeant-at-arms, 
Sam Kagey, bricklayers; trustees, Miss Fannie Jones, shoe oper- 
atives; A. D. English, egg inspectors; Louis Schlecht, brewers, 


THe American Order of Bricklayers and Stonemasons has 
elected the following officers for the next year: President, P. 
J. Miniter (re-elected); German vice-president, August Lued- 
ers; Scandinavian vice-president, Frank Faulk; English rec- 
ording secretary, John Crear; German recording secretary, 
John Drewa; Treasurer, John J. McGrath; corresponding sec- 
retary, Harry Clenister; financial secretary, Fred, Reckling; 
English trustee, George Ennis; German trustee, William 
Kehm; Scandinavian trustee, John Peterson; inside sentinel, 
F, P. Farber; outside sentinel, William Clarke, 


NEARLY the entire force of patternmakers employed in the 
Fraser & Chalmers works, at West Twelfth street and Wash- 
ington avenue, were discharged yesterday morning for failure 
to appear for work at 7 o'clock, as they were directed to do by 
President Chalmers. At the same time they were told that they 
could not again enter the service of the company, The trouble 
arose over a request made by the men fora ten per cent increase 
in wages. The men say the wages were from §2 to $2.75 a day, 
which was a reduction of nearly $1 a day from the wages paid 
a year ago. They claim that other firms in the same business 
have voluntarily raised the wages. 


A BRIEF item in last Saturday's city papers informed the pub- 
lic that the long-standing and widely-advertised differences 
heretofore existing between the firm of Rand, McNally & Co. 
and Chicago ‘Typographical Union No, 16 had all been amicably 
adjusted, and that hereafter that firm would run nothing but a 
straight union office. This very gratifying termination of a 
famous fued was brought about in the following manner: 
Believing that the time was ripe for putting an end to hos- 
tilities, M. J. Carroll, of the Zight-Hour Herald, held friendly 
interviews first with T. C. Haines, superintendent, and then 
with Andrew McNally, both of the firm mentioned. The result 
of these interviews was that Mr. McNally agreed to meet a 
committee representing the union and talk the matter over. 
At this conference the union was represented by ‘President 
Griffon, James W. Marsh (chairman of the committee on 
unfair offices), A. H. Brown and M. J. Carroll. When the 
conference ended it was agreed that, upon both sides making 
certain concessions, the composing room of Rand, McNally & 
Co. would be made a strictly card establishment. This has 
been accomplished, twenty-five union men going in as a starter 
on Saturday morning last. This is the first time in fifteen 
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years that a card will be required from every man employed 
in this large composing room, as under all agreements entered 
into during that period certain men who owned stock in the 
establishment were exempt from membership in the union. 
Now, all must show their working cards.—Zight-Hour Herald, 

Mucnu regret is expressed because John W. McDermott 
resigned his position as labor reporter on the Record. Mr. 
McDermott was the most popular newspaper man ever in the 
labor field. He was the first to be honored by the gold star of 
confidence jointly presented every Labor day by the Building 
Trades Council and the Trade and Labor Assembly. 

THE announcement that the Pullman Palace Car Company 
had increased the wages of its workmen ten per cent. has been 
heralded far and wide by the capitalistic press, and has been 
made the text of more than one sermon on the wickedness of 
strikes and the goodness of George M. Pullman. Investigation 
reveals the fact that not only has there been no increase of 
wages, but an increase in working hours. The company is 
erecting an immense barricade similar to the walls of the state 
penitentiary, around the north, east and south sides of the 
yards, and the place is rapidly assuming the appearance of a 
prison. This presages another cut in wages, 

Tue Iron Molders Union of North America, which closed its 
twentieth session in this city on the 23d inst., elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Martin Fox, Cincinnati; vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. Valentine, San Francisco; second vice-president, M. 
J. Keough, Troy, N. Y.; third vice-president, C. J. Duke, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; secretary, E. J. Denney, Cincinnati; assistant sec- 
retary, J. G. Weaver, Covington, Ky.; financial secretary, R. H. 
Metcalf, Cleveland; treasurer, William Henzel, Albany, N. Y.; 
executive board, Patrick Enright, Chicago; John Campbell, 
Quincy, IIL; J. H. Widdowfield, Brooklyn; F. R. Rodgers, 
Atlanta, Ga, Indianapolis was chosen as the next place for 
the annual convention, 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The “American Federationist” ought to have a 
wider dissemivation. One copy only is sent gratis 
to every union affiliated. It would be of much 
advantage to the paper and our members if each 
union would vote to take a larger number, and 
for this purpose a reduction of 20 per cent is 
offered to all unions taking a half dozen copies or 
more. Secretaries are requested to present this 
offer at their union meetings. 


Tue London Engineer announces that it will give 1,000 guineas 
in prizes for the best forms of horseless vehicles. 


THE Toronto courts have decided that tuberculosis shall be 
classed under the head of contagious diseases, and children so 
affected are now debarred from attendance on the public schools, 

THe conference of reform forces held at Staten Island, 
recently, instituted by the /o/ce, adopted as a basis of union, 
among others: The land plank of the A. FP, of L., state owner- 
ship of monopolies, the initiative and the referendum, liquor 
prohibition, and free silver at 16to1. Another conference will 
be held in October. 


GOVERNOR CLARK, of Arkansas recently said to the students 
of the University of that state that “there is no such thing as 
law; there were rules accepted as law, but these were so com 
plex in principle as to render the law a myth. Ninety per 
cent of appealed cases could be decided either way, and law 
yers on the bench are frequently divided on the question of 
what is law."’ And yet every man outside of a lunatic asylum 
knows what law is, viz: the difference between right and 
wrong,—justice, The child that slaps its playmate, the man 
who villifies his fellow, who steals his property, know it is 
unjust. Association, intercourse, the necessity that we impose 
upon each other daily of deciding good and evil, our mutual 
obligations, force a knowledge of the law of justice upon us 
whether we will or not. But our mistake is in accepting as 
law those regulations made by some individuals—and we give 
them opportunity to do it—to further their corrupt ends. Who, 
now, of common sense will say the violation of our constitu- 
tional trial by jury in the Debs case is law? Yet that decision 


of the supreme court will be used as a ‘precedent’ in future 
cases, Precedent, surely, but social suicide is a better name for 
it. So, then, as it is self-evident there exists the law of justice, 
what does Governor Clarke mean when he says ‘there is no 
law?’’ Does he mean to say our courts are ignorant of the law 
of justice? If so, a thousand amens! 

A NEw YorK company has placed upon the market a device 
by which the current supplied to incandescent lamps may be 
so graduated as to afford any desired shade of brilliancy. The 
saving at the meter is said to amount to 69 per cent, and 
the convenience of the appliance for use in private dwellings, 
hotels, hospitals, and steamships is readily appreciated. 

BECAUSE Governor Altgeld has called a special session of the 
legislature to dosome of the work which that body neglected 
during the regular session, the venomous Chicago Journal and 
the atrocious New York Lvening Fost are insinuating that he 
must be insane. Evidently the trick of denouncing him as an 
anarchist is played out and something more terrifying is needed. 

Benj. R. Tucker's Liberty. 





A CLUBBING OFFER. 

THERE is published in Newark, N. J., by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
the secretary of the Direct Legislation League of New Jersey, 
assisted by J. W. Sullivan, member of the Typographical Union, 
and our national lecturer, a little quarterly called 7he Direct 
Legislation Record, As its name implies, it is devoted solely to 
the furtherance of direct legislation. Each number contains 
some law drawn for this purpose, the news of the movement, 
and papers on its philosophy, scope and meaning, many of them 
by trade union officers. 

This paper is a union paper and is devoted solely to a cause 
which, until last year, was the only political plank endorsed by 
the Federation. The Denver convention urged all members of 
the Federation to further direct legislation in every way. We 
want our readers to know about this, and have accordingly 
made a clubbing rate with the Record. Its regular subscription 
price is 25 cents a year, or clubs of ten for $2. It is well worth 
the money. But we have made arrangements by which Tut 
FEDERATIONIST and 7he Direct Legislation Record may both be 
had for 65 cents. When renewing your subscription or sending 
in a new one, send us 65 cents instead of 50 cents, and you will 
get the AXecord as well as THE FEDERATIONIST. 





NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION! 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1895, VIA THE LAKE Erte & WESTERN 
RAILROAD—“ NATURAL GAS ROUTE.” 


On Thursday, August 8, 1895, the Lake Erie & Western Rail 
road will run their popular annual excursion to Cleveland, Chau 
tauqua Lake, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, at the extremely low 
rate of $5.00 for the round trip from Indianapolis and surround 
ing territory, with corresponding reductions from intermediate 

01 nts. 

. In addition to the above, the purchasers of these tickets will 
be given privilege of special excursion side trips to Lewiston- 
on-the-Lake, including a steamboat ride on Lake Ontario, for 25 
cents. To Toronto and return by Lake from Lewiston, $1.00; 
to Thousand Islands, $5.00. Tickets for the above side trips can 
be had when purchasing Niagara Falls ticket, or at any time 
on train. 

Besides the above privileges, with that of spending Sunday at 
the Falls, we will furnish all those who desire a side trip from 
Brockton Junction to Chautauqua Lake and return FREE OF 
CHARGE, 

Tickets of admission to places of special interest at or near 
Niagara Falls, but outside the reservation, including toll over 
the International Bridge to the Canadian side, elevators to the 
water’s edge at Whirlpool Rapids on the Canadian side, will be 
offered on train at a reduction from prices charged after reach- 
ing the Falls, 

Jo not miss this opportunity to spend Sunday at Niagara 
Falls. The excursion train will arrive at Niagara Falls at 7:00 
A. M., Friday, August 9, 1895, and will leave the Falls returning 
Sunday morning, August 11, at 6:00 o'clock, stopping at Cleve- 
land, Sunday afternoon, giving an opportunity to visit the mag- 
nificent monument of the late President Garfield, and many 
other interesting points. . 

Tickets will be good, however, to return on regular trains 
leaving the Falls, Saturday, August 10, for those not desiring to 
remain over. Tickets will also be good returning on all regular 
trains up to and includin Tuesday, August 13, 1895. Secure 
your tickets, also chair and sleeping car accommodations, early. 
Those desiring can secure accommodations in these cars while 
at the Falls. For further information call on any agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad, or address C. F. DaLy, General 
Passenger Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, LND., July 1, 1895. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
che month of June. (The months are abbreviated thus: j, 


m, a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS 
June. 
1. Cash on hand. + « « © « $2,030 
2. Federal labor union 5335, ‘tax, Fi! m, a, m, De a 1 
sev od house employes 5816, ox, j, f, m, a, m, j 1 
3. Diamond me and polishers 6533, sup. . . 10 
ae «a hes adv... 4l 
Brotherhood of painters ‘and decorators, tax, may 12 
Musicians 6534, sup . . et ae a ee . 5 
4. Coremakers 5394, tax, m, ‘a, m. . — 
Butchers ben. and prot, 6531, tax, j, j, a, ~ — 
5. Screwmakers prot. 6250, tax, may, $1.01; pag si oe 2 
Miners prot. asso. 6395, tax,april. . . : ; I 
Packers and nailers prot. 6152, tax, may : vse% 
Hand. sewed shoemakers 3514, ¢ se § eee ae I 
6. Coremakers 5900, sup . . os ~— itl ‘ 
Hod carriers 5385, sup . . ees ‘ 2 
7. Tobacco workers 4087, tax, m. a, m 5 
Federal labor union 6517, sup 5 
Coremakers 5672, tax, j,j,a,8,0,m ..... bt 
Federal labor union 5666, tax, f,m,a,m ..... I 
8. Screwmaking operators 6503, tax, a,m_ . ree 
Lithonia branch of granite -preeiatien 25, sup ed 5 
Firemens prot. 6130, tax, jan . . ; ees 
Axe and ec ge tool workers 6507, t ax, ‘a. m 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, a,m,j . . : % 
9g. United garment workers, tax, m, a, m , 75 
Drop forgersand hammermen 6485, tax, f, m, a, m, j 
Brotherhood of stationery engineers 6526, tax, may 
Cab and _— drivers 6309, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, $ 
sup., ‘ 3 
Flour a1 and nailers "6348, tax, a, m, j. j, a,s 3 
Federal labor union 6254, tax, m, a, m, j, j : 
Northwestern millmen 5475, tax, f, m, a, $2.22; 
i. Ts « oe a ‘ofa 5 
10. Unitec garment ‘workers.copies of FEDERATIONIST I 
Kiln dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, may 2 
International asso. of machinists, sup . ° 5 
Marble and tile workers 5249, sup... I 
Il. Building laborers and hod Serereteen, te ax, m, a, “m 
Globe Tobacco Co.. adv . ° : 6 50 
Livery carriage drivers 6362, sup 2 
12. Wire drawers prot. 5719, tax, a, m,j. ° 1 
Hotel and restaurant em loyes, ee ee s 
Bicycle and sewing machine assemblers 6502, sup. 1 
Range makers and helpers 6154, tax, d, i, f, m, a, m 4 
Musical prot. 6462, tax, may .. . ; se 
Cincinnati centrai labor council, sup 5 
Hoisting and portable engineers 6535, sup , 5 
13. Federal labor union 6480, tax, may, 35¢; Sup. $2. 2 
Coremakers prot, 6355, tax, m, “=. a a we 
Carriage hardware workers 6419, tax, a, m 
Brooklyn musical 6347, tax, a, m, j. $1.20; =P. $i 2 
Miners and mine laborers 6371, _ ; 7 d 
Zine workers prot. 6537, sup... . . a fae a 10 
Federal labor union 6536, sup ........... 5 
Granitoid and cementers 6538, ~~ » ye 10 
R. G. Rudd, badges . pea i 5 
Fort Worth trades asse mbly, tax, _ * ee . 6 
14. ee 3 SO, adv ee nn ae 116 
Working girls F. U. 6121, tax, ‘m, a,m ais es 1 
Potters national 1 Saag eS SS Pe ¥ 1 
Kaw Valley beef butchers 64% tax, j, j, a, 48c; 
sup., $1.50. . gees o- I 
Federal labor union ’ 6400, te Ax, may” weer I 
Putnam Nail Co.,adv .. . ; 37 
15. Roll workers 6457, tax, may eo ° : 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, ee I 
Blast | meen workers 6522, sup . a os s 
16. Brickmakers 5619, tax,m,j ......... , I 
Colliery Engineer Co., WO dak Wie haha Sse 18 
Fine wire drawers 6233, - Freee: as 9. Mai 6 
17. Can makers 6539, sup . . ye foo 10 
Anchor federai labor union 6540, ‘sup eo Eee 10 
Lathers prot. 6541, sup : 10 
Kilnmen, dip saend: saggermake TS 6528, tax, june 2 
Bleachers anc dyers 6489, tax, f, m,a,m . . ; 2 
Teamsters prot. 6333, tax, m,a,m. . 
Musicians prot. 6370, tax, a, m, j . 4 
Ice workers 5995, tax, d, i, i, m, a, m, id 2 
Eureka federal labor union 6488 5 
Draymens 6542, sup . 5 
Musicians mutual prot. 5533, tax, ‘may . . 7 1 
18, —o-. ~? and willow workers #342, tax, i, f, m, 
m, : ee 
Caticers shoo, tax, j. f, ‘m, a. I 
Laborers union 6543, sup. . 8 
Day laborers 6544, sup . , 10 
Tobacco box makers 6042, tax, june I 


Musical 5977, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j. 


f, 


39 
00 
20 
oo 
67 
50 
00 
45 
48 
ol 
o8 
60 
05 
25 
25 
70 
35 
42 
oo 
8o 
00 
43 
5° 
24 
00 
79 
15 


98 
00 


00 
oo 


go 


&E888 


19. Roll workers 6457, sup...... . be eee 2 00 
Stove fitters 5028, tax, june os sw haw «Ow On 10 
Textile 6520, sup .. . 0 4.8 ou con 2 00 

ao. Laborers Gees, GUD.... 0c wc ee ce were 5 00 
Musicians 6530, tax, june Ne ey ee a kw & £0 3 78 

21. Mail Pouch Tobacco Co., adv . . se es oe 30 00 
Working girls federal labor union 6121 . . . , 2 00 
res + oe mut. aid and prot. 5472, tax, f, m, a, m, 

. , I 20 
Cloth tei and cap ‘makers 6546, ‘sup ‘was 5 00 
Butchers union 6146, tax, a, m, i. Sees ev en 40 

22. Firemens prot, 6130, sup. . . 1 00 

23. Horse nail workers } 6170, tax, a, m, ji, $i. 98; sup , + $5 6 08 

24. Motor and car repairers 6466, tax, m,j .. I 20 
Sweet, Orr 4 Co,,adv .. ° 37 50 
Journey men tailors national, tax, m, a, m, i, i : 50 00 

samsters union 6547, sup ..... .- a's 5 00 

25. Expressmen Gets, ee, @ MF. es oh wee 1 35 
Miners prot. asso. 6395, tax, may .. +s sees 65 
Hod carriers 5467, tax, a, m,j,j,a.... 1 00 

26. Federal labor union 6064, tax, Dean 6 6 wae @ 2 50 
Laborers prot. 5553. tax, M,a,m...... ‘ 3 35 
Federal labor union 6161, sup . 25 
Ladies federal labor union 5462, tax, a, m, j 60 
Coremakers 6451, tax, a, m, i. °° . sees 63 


W. Schaffer, adv. . a+ = wae We wah 70 
W. J. Cunningham, adv . 





. 2 
27. Steam engineers prot, 5703, tax, i, f, m, a, ™, j 1 So 
Carriage hardware workers 6419, sup . . ‘* I co 
Teamstersand yardmen 3796, tax, a, m, i i. 1 97 
R. G. Rudd, badges : sale 5 00 
28. National seamen’s union, tax, m, j o sew Out 20 00 
Tobacco stemmers 6047, tax,a,m .......46. 9 00 
Silver burnishers prot. 6234, tax, m, Ss ‘ 44 
Steam engineers 6414, tax,a,m,j. 115 
Amal. society of carpenters and joine rs, tax, a, m, j 12 56 
Plate printers 5041, tax, m,a,m.... go 
Federal labor union 6322, tax, yoy eens _ 15 
29. Subscriptions .. . . Se a oe Rohe ee 17 00 
Small supplies .. . cc eeeveas 211 
30. Brickmakers prot. 6147, tax, a, m, ig. by ile Scho 1 50 
Tobacco factory workers 6063, tax, may. . . é% 1A5 
Elastic goring weavers amal. asso., tax, a, m,j. . 2 66 
Chicago egg inspectors 6524, sup... . 6. eee I 00 
Ws 6 0 6 60 os ws 660 te te 6 eee 
EXPENSES, 
June, 

1. By one month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis . , ° 35 00 
3. Electric Light Co., Indianapolis, ‘may _ 2 00 
Ex pressage, American Express Co., indianapolis 55 
Expressage, U. 5. Express Co., Indianapolis ; 7 95 
Ice, Union Ice Co., Indianapolis . 7 es. 75 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis 4 62 

7. Commission on euteteatre H. C. McFarland, In 
dianapolis ie 161 60 

10, Cuts for Fepr RATIONIST,  Ropkey- Ballard Engr: av- 
ing Co., Indianapolis . . ; 6 00 
Printing FEDERATIONIST, une,  Indpls. Pig. Co. 133 82 

800 lists of Supaaens, . Paddock Pts. Co., 
Indianapolis . . , 21 50 
13. Telegram, Western U nion, Indianapolis ie ee 40 
15. Sheets’ writing outfit . . ee 1 25 
18. Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis 25 
Seals, Geo. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis . 6 — 15 00 
Towels, Clean Towel Supply Co. Indianapolis i 50 
19. Office supplies, Sentinel Ptg. Co., Indianapolis. . 159 

1,000 two-cent envelopes and miscellaneous print- 
ing, Carlon & se ow ee A Indianapolis . . x6 50 
20. 200 postal cards, Postoffice, Indianapolis "200 
29. Janitor's salary, June, ohn Goddie, Indianapolis 8 00 

Expenses of mass meeting on Debs decision, (hall 
rent, printing and distribution), Indianapolis 14 00 
200 two-cent stamps, Postoffice, aaree anes : 4 00 
Stamps received and used . . 5 13 
Five weeks’ salary, L. M. Spalding, stenographer 60 co 
One month's salary, June, John McBride... . . 150 00 
One month's salary, June, Aug. McCraith ... . 125 00 
TER. 0 «6 + 0 0 éoeste Wht bide 3 . -$ 79741 

RECAPITULATION, 

Cashonhand Jumer...... sa » "es coos eS 
Recwigts Fer FEMS. ce Hee sere 828 85 
_ > = : + + oe ee 
i Wrrrrrrrrn etree st eee ee OO! 
Balance $2,061 83 





Tue National Tobacco Workers Union, recently formed, with 
headquarters in St Louis, Mo., is making good advances in 
organization in many localities. A label will be issued in a few 
days, and we bespeak for it a success from the start. We hope 
to be able to publish it in our next issue. One large factory 
has already made a demand for it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH OF THE 


ANHEUSER~BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF FINE BEERS EXCLUSIVELY. 
«| - 450-458 EAST OHIO STREET b» 





TELEPHONE 1687. 





J. LL. BLELER, Manager 





Ginger Sewing |[YJachines 


FAMILY USE AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


BOTH LOCK-STITCH AND SINGLE-THREAD. 


@ 


LIGHT RUNNING, 
SIMPLE, NO/SELESS 


AND DURABLE. 
7~ 


ELEGANT and ARTISTIC 
CABINET WORK OF 
THE LATEST DESIGN 
MADE FROM 
SELECTED woobDs. 


@ 


@ 


THE BEST MATERIALS 
AND... 

SKILLED LABOR ONLY 

EMPLOYED IN 

THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF OUR 

SEWING MACHINES, 


@ 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


DIRECTLY REPRESENTED IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 











